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The Prediction of Human Conduct: A Study in Bergson. B. Bosanquet. 

Int. J. E., XXI, i, pp. 1-15. 

Three basal facts are enumerated and explained by the writer in connection 
with the views of Bergson. (1) There is a distinct difference between mathe- 
matical time and conscious duration of time. The former is thought of as a 
succession of point positions, while the latter is conceived as a succession of 
intervals of experience. When revived from the past, these intervals are never 
exactly as they were in the past, but are linked with the experience of the 
present. Bergson complains of the fact that in connection with philosophy, 
language, and common sense the spatial, point-position conception of time 
is much confused with the conception of duration. Experience is pictured 
as a cinematograph picture. (2) The spatial conception of mathematics 
also vitiates the views of determinism and indeterminism. Alternatives of 
willed action are imagined as analogous to the forking of a road on a map. 
Such decisions are influenced not by the alternative possibility of action, 
like the possibility of taking the other road, but by tendencies characteristic 
of the actor. (3) Free action then is dependent on the whole self, not only 
as expressed at the moment of action or by the 'crust' of education and tra- 
dition, but by the total group of sentiments and characteristics formed long 
before action takes place and actively present at the instant of action. 
In considering Bergson's views of prediction of human conduct a distinction 
is made between prediction of natural events, when causes and conditions are 
known and mathematical time units are reckoned, and the prediction of human 
events, in which case the time interval of experience may alone be the cause. 
The second instance admits of two methods of attack: that of knowing the 
total facts, not as brute facts, but as living portions of the life of the person 
whose conduct is to be predicted; and that of subjectively experiencing all 
the mental factors, and, by actually living them, personally perform the deed 
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which was to be predicted. But because we can never get at all of the 
factors operating in the mind of any individual, both of these methods fail. 
Bergson, then — and in a broader sense Bradley also — states that prediction 
of conduct means a performance by proxy of the act to be prophesied. Bergson 
is pessimistic as to the feasibility of this method, but the writer, assuming 
the idealist's attitude, believes that this method is practical in view of the 
fact that the universe is one, and specifically, because similar ideas are com- 
monly of simultaneous occurrence. Moreover, if the general conditions and 
elements of character are known in any individual case, one ought to be able 
to predict the drift of action under definite circumstances. 

C. A. Ruckmich. 

La philosophic scientifique comme systeme de valeurs. Francis Mauge. Rev. 

Ph., XXXV, 10, pp. 387-408. 

A scientific philosophy has a task beyond the mere recording and classifying 
of data furnished by the special sciences. It must frame and hand over to 
the sciences for further investigation certain general questions or hypotheses, 
suggested by universal, practical demands or values, and thus affect somewhat 
the course of scientific procedure. To accomplish this end philosophy requires 
methods and criteria by which to single out the significant facts; it must have 
facts, and not abstract notions, as its principles, and must offer suggestions 
as to the utilization of these facts. The method suggested is that of material 
abstraction in contrast to mere ideal abstraction. To get at the individuals 
composing a system, elements which are actualities, and not mere conceptual 
devices, must be separated from each other. For this work, the logical method 
of difference must be supplemented by such auxiliary scientific methods as 
segregation, neutralization, differentiation, etc. Since the elements are thus 
independent and individual, the construction of the system consists in an iden- 
tification of these elements. Intuitions, that is, the universally accepted 
facts of experience, must be used as principles rather than conceptions, both 
because of the demand of induction for the individual, or particular fact, 
and of deduction for a progression from the known to the unknown. Systema- 
tization, then, consists in the identification of intuitive elements of represen- 
tation. Granted that this is a good theory, can science take it and use it? 
The fact of sensorial symbolism makes this possible. Every sense organ has 
a system of symbolisms, its own particular set of representations for describing 
the world. Are there any of these symbolic systems which can be substituted 
for others? The kinesthetic and affective systems can be thus substituted, 
and they are the most useful because they alone are susceptible of quantitative 
expression. The intuitive element of the first system is the material point, 
the least conceivable center of strain or movement, with its two simple func- 
tions, those of gravity and of electricity. The intuitive elements of the second 
system are the elementary tendencies to fuse and to discriminate. These ele- 
ments can be substituted for the conventionally understood elements of the 
various sciences. For instance, in biology, the cell can be expressed as a unit 
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with the functions of gravity and electricity. Similarly in psycho-physiology 
gravity can be substituted for affection and electricity for representation. 
These hypotheses of a scientific philosophy are to be distinguished from the 
creations of an uncontrolled imagination in that they are tried out in science, 
and in that they are no more arbitrary than the facts warrant. 

Katherine Everett. 

Le probleme morale et la sociologie. F. Palhories. Rev. Neo-Sc, XVII 

3. PP- 352-375- 

The spread of positivism seems to involve the giving up of the traditional 
ethical conceptions of duty, the good, obligation, and moral sanction. Current 
sociological ethics is essentially descriptive. The task of the moralist, ac- 
cording to this school, is not to make men better, in any absolute sense, but 
to point out to them certain types of action, which are nothing more than 
generalizations of human experience. The old ethics was prescriptive and 
based upon an essentially rational order with God as its final cause. This 
ethics was individual, deductive, and normative. Reasoning from the true 
nature of man, it addressed itself to the individual conscience. The new ethics, 
expressly rejecting all metaphysical and religious considerations, is primarily 
inductive. Occupying itself exclusively with the generalization and system- 
atization of customs and usages, it must, in the nature of the case, dispense 
with real duties. It then becomes sociology rather than ethics. For this 
inductive, empirical ethics, the distinction between good and evil resides in 
the idea, not in the facts. Obligation becomes merely the recognition of the 
utility of conforming to a mean type. The objections against the older ethics 
may be best met by giving of-it a definition as precise, philosophical, and scien- 
tific as possible. From the point of view of the older ethics, reality is too rich 
to be confined within the set formulae of positive science. Aside from relations 
of existences, there are relations of value. Over and above the dialectic of 
science is a dialectic of art, morals, and religion. Reason attains a knowledge 
of this order of values through a spontaneous intuition of the qualitative 
connections of things. This intuition or perception being of a very general 
character, our particular evaluations are often erroneous. Variations in 
moral practice do not argue against an absolute and universal ethics, but 
merely indicate that it is only gradually that man learns to judge of values 
with precision. However dependent on experience, the determination of 
particular values belongs peculiarly to reason. Inductive procedure here 
becomes nonsense. To explain the moral order we must refer back to God, 
the source of both existence and value. The progressive recognition of the 
qualitative relations which exist in the divine order constitutes all ethical 
evaluation and puts our intelligence into accord with that of the Creator. 
The ethics which comports with human nature is respect for order rendered 
moral by the action of a free will. To this specifically ethical conception, 
religion adds that of a divine commandment to be executed. All the great 
ideas of ethics follow logically from the recognition of the value of things. 
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Moral obligation is the recognition of the necessity of respecting the essentially 
reasonable order of things. But this intellectual conviction must be supple- 
mented by the love of a free will for this order. This rational, free, and 
generous love for the order of beings is the essence of the virtuous act. Com- 
pensation is to be found in the state of happiness, which, according to the nature 
of things, infallibly accompanies the practice of the moral law. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

Politik als Wissenschaft und Philosophie. Kurt Peschke. Ar. f. sys. Ph., 

XVI, 3, pp. 332-348. 

Every science must have some definite end in view: it must not content itself 
with an orderly array of facts alone, but must assimilate and digest them for 
the accomplishment of a set purpose. Politics, in the sense of a science of 
state-government in its widest application, also seeks fundamental concepts 
to be built up into an organized whole. But the following questions naturally 
arise in this connection: does political science, in the search for these concepts, 
make only a priori assumptions; and of what nature are they? On what 
basis should the state act? Need it trouble itself about moral standards? 
A review of historical or economic facts cannot reveal normative standards. 
The teachings of ethics make it apparent that purposes are relative to some 
ultimate end; and that moral evaluations are subjective, not objective. Even 
philosophy and its special department of metaphysics cannot be of service 
in this respect. The principle of "highest good" cannot be found in any theory 
of the purposive existence of the universe, because such a theory is itself biased 
by a subjective point of view of moral ends. 

But, although philosophy can be of no assistance in the establishment of 
premises, an investigation of the methods of statecraft can possibly reveal 
them. An organized science of so general a nature, which forces its decrees 
indiscriminately upon mankind, must evidently possess some sanction, because 
it seems to be so successful in its task. The science of politics appears to derive 
its authority from the fact that it assumes as its own 'highest good,' the stand- 
ards which the individual citizens hold collectively. The most common ideal 
of mankind is self-preservation. Since society and the state in a measure 
realize this ideal and do so economically, they are advantageous institutions 
to the individual. Statecraft, then, is based on the standards of the people 
of the state, rationally applied to problems of government. The ethical 
value, the intrinsic metaphysical purpose of the principles, is not a problem 
for political science. Its problem is: with these moral standards acknowledged 
by the people, how can they be best governed? 

C. A. Ruckmich. 

Is Christianity a Moral Code or a Religion? L. Henry Schwab. Harvard 

Theol. Rev., Ill, 3, pp. 269-293. 

There is a tendency at the present time to interpret Christianity as an ethical 
system rather than as a religion. This is due to the enthusiasm for social 
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welfare which seeks the sanction of the ideals of Christianity's founder for its 
own ideal. The question as to the correctness of the interpretation is one of 
fact. Which has the support of the records? In the first place it is to be 
noted that nowhere in the writings of Christ's followers do we find presented 
the conception of Christianity as a moral code. If this conception be never- 
theless the true one, the inference is that those who were taught uniformly 
missed this point of the teaching. In studying the problem, two questions 
must be considered. I. Is Christ's own teaching merely a system of moral 
precepts? His entire ethical instruction is confined to a few short passages, 
the beatitudes, the golden rule, and a few other epigrammatic statements. 
It is on the great religious concept of the spirituality of life that Christ concen- 
trates his attention. His habit of mind, as displayed in the parables, is to 
understand events and objects in this world as mere types of the truths of 
the spiritual world. The standard of righteousness, he asserts, is set for us by 
God in Heaven, and is not a construction of human minds. Faith, prayer, and 
repentance, essentially religious conceptions, are his theme, again and again. 
2. What is the teaching in the Acts and Epistles regarding the nature of 
Christiantity? A careful examination of these writings reveals an emphasis 
on metaphysical truth rather than on moral conduct. Paul glories in the facts 
of salvation and redemption; his mind is set on another world, one different 
in kind from ours. John and Peter have practically the same point of view. 
It was not until the time of the early church that men began to ignore the 
spirituality, the otherworldliness, of Christianity, and to lay stress on conform- 
ity to ethical standards. This distorted view has been more or less common 
in the church ever since, though held from different motives at different periods. 
It is important to realize that, however ideal the ethical code, it will be barren 
unless the spring of action is found in religion. 

Katherine Everett. 

The Passing of the Supernatural. Alfred H. Lloyd. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., VII, 20, pp. 533-553. 

In some sense at least the supernatural is passing, Yet in the death of the 
supernatural do we not have a liberation of the spirit? When we think of the 
spirit as set free by the death of the body, or of an ideal meaning as set free 
by the passing of a civilization, we mean in either case that whatever dies or 
passes is particular, relative, or partial, and that whatever is liberated is uni- 
versal and whole. In the relation of whole and part which here appears, can 
the whole be said to tyrannize over or to annihilate the part? A negative 
answer to this question may be based, first, on the relation between the spirit 
and the letter, second, upon that between the soul and the body, and finally 
upon that between the ever-living God and the dying God, that is, between 
the supernatural in toto and the supernatural in parte. That the letter or 
form passes, is a common observation in moral ideas, art, science, philosophy, 
etc. The means are discarded, but the end remains and this end is the spirit. 
Anarchy has destroyed governments, but never government; license morals, 
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but never morality; doubt doctrines, but never truth; heresy and profanity 
religions, but never religion. Assertion of the spirit brings extreme license, 
but the spirit only becomes universal in achievement or in reality when it 
changes its license into a substantial freedom and makes of the neglected part a 
new instrument. In its recall and use, the partial past, although transfigured, 
loses none of its original individuality. Turning to the relation of body and 
soul, we note that the body lives for a short time and is apparently lost more 
hopelessly than the letter or institution. Yet here again we must hold that 
the soul is only realized by a restoration of the body in some sense, as a vital 
and primary whole or personality. As to the third relation, we may identify 
the supernatural in parte with the possible as an object of positive belief, 
and the supernatural in toto with the purely possible, the region of the whole. 
In this view, the dying or secularization of a Church, a soul, or an anthro- 
pomorphic God, means only a realization of the supernatural in the sense 
of the wide and free, its rebirth in terms of the human and natural. Further- 
more, the passing of the supernatural as other-worldism means the rise of a 
more dynamical view, an immediate realism and naturalism, an identification 
of reality with experience, an exaltation of action above form, an era of will. 

J. R. Tuttle. 

L'induction en mathematigues. G. H. Luquet. Rev. Ph., XXXV, 9, pp. 

262-269. 

The methodology of any science, and especially of mathematics, the author 
says, must be difficult, because it requires an acquaintance with both logic 
and the subject matter. There are two types of induction in mathematics 
— the one like that used in the concrete sciences, the other, reasoning by 
recurrence. The latter consists in proving a theorem for a value n, and proving 
that if it holds good for », it will hold good for »+i. In the former case, we 
reason on principles which we already know to be general; in the latter, we 
reason on the principles of a particular case. The method of recurrence is 
that of concordance; the ordinary method, that of difference. Mathematics 
is the study of the necessary; science, that of the constantly recurrent. The 
method of difference and the reductio ad absurdum are alike indirect proofs. 

N. Wiener. 

Deduction et syllogisme. E. Goblot. Rev. de Met., XVIII, 4, pp. 478-490. 
The place of the syllogism in mathematics is disputed, one school denying 
it any function in the formation of general propositions, the other asserting 
the use either of the syllogism proper, or of that more general method, the 
logic of relation. Extension and comprehension are mutually reciprocal. 
From either comprehension or extension we can deduce two rules: (1) the 
extension of a term in the conclusion should be no greater than in the premises; 
(2) the middle term should be taken universally at least once. Scholastic 
logic, when it defines its figures by the nature of the middle term, neglects 
the essential character of its data and deals with chance resemblances. All 
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syllogisms can be classified on a basis of subject, quality, and mode. Rodier, 
a comprehensivist, calls a syllogism the immanence of the matter in the form. 
According to him, a concept is not a group of objects, but a system of qualities. 
The natural syllogism, he says, should consist solely of relations of compre- 
hension, for these alone are not tautological. But in fact these are tautological. 
Rodier calls analysis syllogistic. But extension and comprehension play no 
part in any mathematical proposition that needs proof, for subject and 
attribute are heterogeneous. Finally, modal propositions are not categorical, 
but hypothetical; mathematical syllogism too is hypothetical. 

N. Wiener. 

Personality and a Metaphysics of Value. J. A. Leighton. Int. J. E., XXI, 

1, PP- 23-36. 

Fundamental problems of modern philosophy center in questions of evalu- 
ation; but a system of values involves a systematic study of personality — 
values are human in origin. There are three kinds of valuing attitudes: (I) 
theoretical or truth attitudes; (II) practical or overt action attitudes; (III) 
immediate emotional or feeling attitudes. The first applied to the three 
types of experience, viz., nature, fellow man, and god, establishes their reality. 
The second, referrred to the same three types, produces (1) technology of 
natural experiences, (2) instrumentalities of social order and well-being, (3) 
methods for entering into right relationship with God. The third attitude 
governs the other two and can likewise be referred to the three types of ex- 
perience. They are (1) feelings of natural beauty, (2) feelings of friendship, 
(3) feelings of worship and of personal relation to God. Esthetic values are 
not classified because they are not a single unified type. The outcome of 
activities represented by practical and emotional attitudes are dependent 
upon the orders of existence indicated by truth attitudes. The principle of 
this classification is based purely on personality, on the harmonious enrich- 
ment of universal experience. 

C. A. Ruckmich. 

A Unit-Concept of Consciousness. Edward M. Weyer. Psych. Rev., 

XVII, 5, PP- 301-318. 

Psychology lacks a serviceable unit-concept of mind, a cautious reduction 
of consciousness to the lowest terms compatible with the limitations of science. 
The required concept should set bounds for comparative psychology by in- 
dicating how far downward in the scale of organic beings its surveys properly 
extend, and should embody in itself the demonstrable antecedents from which 
the human mind has evolved. That psychical units are possible as well as 
physical units is attested by the psychosis and the mental elements in de- 
scriptive psychology, the term in logic, the voluntary act in ethics, the family 
in sociology, and the like-minded group in the science of history. The sole 
qualification of every such unit is that it embody an auxiliary concept ren- 
dering a particular subject-matter more congruous and systematic. Three 
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assumptions are necessary for this unit-concept of mind, namely: conscious- 
ness, sensation, and feelings. As to consciousness, a small amount of com- 
plexity, differentiated in clearness as distinguished from sensory intensity, 
is assumed as a necessary trait of any mind capable of manifesting its presence 
and thus existing as an object for science. Sensations may be either tactual 
or muscular, the latter referring to sensations attending movement centrally 
initiated. All sensations may be regarded as formal and abstract, their con- 
creteness being due to their affective accompaniments. The feelings assumed 
are strain-relaxation and excitement-depression. In conceiving the autonomy 
of this mind, we must treat any single incoming sensation as an isolated fact. 
The sensation enters the two-dimensional system and the prevailing state of 
feeling depends on its position. If it contributes somewhat to the amount of 
change going on in the sensory content, it will either augment or produce a 
feeling of excitement; if it contributes to the quantity of the sensory content, 
this will make a displacement of the point in the direction of the feelings of 
strain, etc. The function of autonomous consciousness in respect of behavior 
seems to be the introduction of greater variety into the series of possible re- 
sponses to stimuli than would arise through mechanical causes acting alone. 
Consciousness has for its purpose the dislocating in time of the reactions from 
sensations. Whether all consciously-directed movements are the successors 
of simpler reflexes, or whether reflex acts may be regarded as the consequents 
of conscious acts, we cannot prove. But a serviceable hypothesis relating to 
the mind at the stage when consciousness did enter is the goal toward which by 
our unit-concept we should endeavor to approach. Austin S Edwards 

Beitrage zur Psychologie des Ubersetzens. Gabriele Grafin von Wartens- 

leben. Z. f. Psych., LXVII, I and 2, pp. 89-115. 

The investigation has for its problem the systematic introspection of con- 
sciousness during the translation of Latin words and sentences into German. 
The method is that of Marbe. The observers were instructed to translate 
a given word or sentence, visually exposed, and then give an introspection of 
the experience they had from the translation. The sentences, though more 
difficult than the words, could be easily understood by one who had an average 
knowledge of Latin. The time between looking at a word or sentence and 
giving the translation was kept with a stop watch to one fifth of a second. 
Fifty words and 50 sentences were used. All of these were exposed to two 
observers; 35 words and 35 sentences were exposed to a third; 30 words 
and 30 sentences to a fourth observer. 

The results of the investigation are as follows: In the translation of Latin 
words, there were present, besides the perception of the words to be translated 
and the announcement of the translation, ideas, feelings, and different con- 
scious attitudes. Of special note were the attitudes of meaning and familiarity. 
The German equivalent came before its verbal expression, or at the same time 
with it. Auditory images or motor reactions occurred with all observers, while 
visual images were almost completely absent in five out of six observers. The 
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conscious attitude of meaning occurred during any stage from the first reading 
of the Latin to the rendering of the translation, also in combination with the 
other conscious contents, or as independent content. The same holds true 
with the attitude of familiarity. The attitude had to be differentiated into 
meaning of isolated words, syntactical meaning, and meaning of the inter- 
connection of the words. The existence of the former did not presuppose 
the latter. Besides the delayed translation, in which there appeared accom- 
panying or interpolated conscious processes between the perception of the 
Latin and the translation, there was an immediate translation. In immediate 
translation no kind of conscious processes were present between the perception 
of the Latin words and the translation. With the increasing ease of associ- 
ative connections between Latin and German words, the number of ideas 
coming up during the translation decreased, while meaning and familiarity in- 
creased. With the greater ease of associative connections the number of the 
accompanying and interpolated processes became smaller. The translation 
approached the immediate translation. The "Einstellung" of the observers 
for the translation had no influence on the kind of mental processes reported. 

Austin S. Edwards. 

Do Kittens Instinctively Kill Mice? Robert M. Yerkes and Daniel 

Bloomsfield. Psych. Bui., VII, 8, pp. 253-263. 

The article is a report of a series of experiments in the Harvard Psychological 
Laboratory with two litters of kittens born in the mouse-proof animal room. 
The experiments were performed in fifteen minute periods, at irregular inter- 
vals. During the first week, each kitten was allowed to smell a live mouse 
twice but no reaction occurred. By the end of the second and third months 
all the kittens were killing and eating mice. Results were as follows: 
Kittens possess the instinct to kill mice, though the same reaction may not 
differ from the one toward any small animal. It differs radically, however, 
from that toward a lifeless object moved before the kitten. The instinct 
appears suddenly, at times before the end of the first month, but more com- 
monly during the second. The reaction is fairly definite in character, com- 
plex, and highly adaptive, involving the bodily states of attention, and being 
aroused by the movement and odor of the mouse — the latter factor being 
important after the first reaction. Opportunity neither for imitation nor 
experience is necessary for the efficient execution of the killing reaction, but 
is of assistance in the awakening of the killing instinct. In the first kill, 
the kittens seize the mouse so that they cannot be bitten by it, and though 
at first they kill it immediately, they soon learn to treat it in the habitual, 
playful way. Probably the instinct to kill is more highly developed in the 
female than in the male. Corrinne Stephenson. 

The Puzzle of Color Vocabularies. R. S. Woodworth. Psych. Bui., VII, 
10. PP- 325-334- 
Gladstone was the first to point out the vagueness of color names among 
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the early Greeks; and he inferred that it was due to an underlying sensory 
defect. Geiger extended the study to various ancient literatures, and came 
to the same results. In these literary remains, he found a word for red and 
reddish-yellow, but none for blue; and, in the oldest literature, none for green 
or yellow. He concluded that where there was no color name, there was an 
absence of sensitivity to that color. Magnus then took up the problem. 
His results led him to abandon the view of a close correspondence between 
color sensitivity and color vocabulary. The Gladstone-Geiger theory gained 
support later by the investigations of Rivers, who measured the color sensitivity 
of different peoples. The low sensitivity to blue among primitive people, 
he regarded as caused either by their primitiveness or their pigmentation. 
The writer maintains that the late appearance of names for green and blue 
cannot be explained by racial differences. Abstract color names are developed 
late in a language from names of colored objects. That color name would be 
the first to develop which was the mark of an object of special importance to 
a race. M. E. Goudge. 

An Experimental Study of Imagination. Cheves West Perky. Am. J. Ps., 

XXI, 3, pp. 422-452- 

The following extracts are from the author's summary appended to 
the article: (1) We find that, under suitable experimental conditions, 
a distinctly supraliminal visual perception may be mistaken for and incor- 
porated into an image of imagination, without the least suspicion on the 
observer's part that any external stimulus is present to the eye. It follows 
that the image of imagination must have much in common with the per- 
ception of everyday life. (2) For preliminary purposes, images of memory 
may be distinguished from images of imagination as having particularity and 
personal reference. (3) We find that, in the great majority of cases, memory 
images of sight, sound, and smell involve gross movements of eyes, larynx, 
and nostrils, while the corresponding imaginations involve no such movements. 
(4) A detailed comparison of visual images of memory and of imagination 
brings out the following differences: memory involves eye-movement and 
general kinjesthesis, imagination involves steady fixation and lack of general 
kinsesthesis; memory images are scrappy, filmy, and give no after-images; 
while images of imagination are substantial, complete, and sometimes give 
after-images. We thus reach the general conclusion that the materials of 
imagination are closely akin to those of perception. Popular psychology 
looks upon memory as a photographic record of past experience, and regards 
imagination as working with kaleidoscopic, instable, undependable materials. 
Precisely the reverse appears to be true. The image of memory is stable and 
fixed in meaning, in reference; but it is exceedingly instable as conscious 
content. The image of imagination is the photographic record, a stable 
formation that stands still to be looked at. These results, positive as they are, 
can at present be said to hold only for the conditions under which they were 
obtained and for the observers upon whose introspections they rest. 

C. H. Williams. 



